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The master of this page of this number of LCM has been set in Palatino and printed on a Laser- 
printer, for which that type is designed, as is Super Greek, the font that has been printed up to now on 
the Imagewriter II and which has been criticized. It is our intention in future to produce LCM in this 
form, starting with the first number of the next volume. 

This is not the only change that the new technology makes possible. The Editor may truly say 
with Solon (in order to provide a sample of SuperGreek laser printed), ynpdoxw 6 ‘aber Todda 
Su8aakdpevas. Those who have not yet paid for 1987 will have already received a reminder on the new 
invoice form produced on FILEMAKER, and they are asked to do so before the end of the year. The 
others will receive one for 1988 in due course, but they are especially asked NOT to pay (as some 
considerate and efficient subscribers have been in the habit of doing) until they do. For the accounts of 
LCM will in future be prepared automatically on MACPUTER, and no longer in the somewhat 
haphazard way in which the Editor used to keep them. 

He was warned some time ago by another publisher (not a Liverpool one) that 500 subscriptions 
were as many as one man could handle alone. Jt was in fact aroundthe 400 mark (subscriptions are now 
435) that recognition of the need for assistance was matched by its availability: at the same time the 
University set up ULTRA (University of Liverpool Technological, Research and Advisory Services 
Ltd), and for a while it looked as if LCM would become one of its companies. This was the context of 
our acquisition of the AppleMac system. 

It may very well become a company, to safeguard its survival and independence, and to enable it 
to develop in the related directions which the technology makes possible. But all this needs paying 
for, not least the Editorial Assistant, whose appearance as Editor is typographically determined by 
the length of the new Department name, but whose title might rather be Executive Vice President 
(Cards Division). For one of the areas into which LCM has already begun to develop is the production 
of Correspondence Cards with Classical pictures and the capability of personalized messages: 
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a sample of the ‘trireme’ (to celebrate the commissioning of ‘Olympias’ into the Hellenic Navy) 
will be found on another page. Another development will be the publication of monographs etc, 
starting with the papers of the Third Greenbank colloquium on HOMER 1987. 

Skilled readers will have realized what all this is leading up to, though the Editor has 
deviousty managed to postpone the bad news until the second page, viz an increase in the 
subscription. The new rates for non-agency subscribers are: UK £8.50. Europe £9.50: Air £10, 
N.America $17.50 Air $27.50, Australasia, $17.50 (£9.50) Air $35. However, the new accounting 
methods should enable things to settle down: for one thing, it will be possible to see how the 
accounts are turning out before the end of the year. 


In the circumstances a dinosaur seems not appropriate and the Editor substitutes “7% 


SIMON HORNBLOWER (Oriel College. Oxford): Amother suggestion about Varrones, Egnatios. 
Jullos (Zac. Ann.1./0) LOM /2.8 (Oct.1987), 122 


Terence Rapke (LCM /2.7 (Jul.1987), 99) asks why these three names are singled out, a good 
point which often seems to come up in teaching and which as he says is not dealt with adequately 
in the commentaries. He interestingly lists all that their bearers have in common. Is it not equally 
worth asking how they differ? Tacitus is perhaps describing three kinds of opposition. senatorial, 
popular, domestic. Like Thucydides in the Fentakontaetia , he makes an instance stand for a 
category (for this Tacitean technique cp. Koestermann, A/storia 7 [1955], 97, discussing the 
Maiestas cases). That would give added point to those plurals, of which it is true but insufficient 
to say, as is usually done, that they are rhetorical. 


Copyright © {987 Simon Hornblower. 


B.BALDWIN (Calgary): Moretum 98: another suggestion LOM 12.8 (Oct.1987), 122 


Currie's messem for vestem (LCM /2.4 (|Apr.1987], 54), conjured up in deference to 
Kenney's obelization, is neat enough. But do we need emendation? | personally think not. 
Either way, the line must be discussed (as Kenney and Currie do not) in the light of vv.21-5: 
geminos tune veste lacertos 

liberat et ciactus vilfosae tergore caprae 

perverrit cauda silices gremiumque mofarum. 

advocat inde manus operi, partitus utroque: 

/aeva ministerio, dextra est intenta labort. 
These are the only two occasions in the poem of the noun rest/s , Conceivably a scribe with the 
first passage in mind muddled up the second. But it is far more to the credit of the author of the 
Moretum , a good writer whose artistic talents are rightly emphasized by Kenney, to suppose that 
he is resuming near the end of his piece language and situation from the opening. Simulus is doing 
what he has done before, gathering the folds of his garment out of the way, perhaps to act as a 
cauda for sweeping the droppings as he went, or just tucked up. 

saetosa sub inguine is not a problem. pace Kenny, saetosa does not refer to 
the goatskin, but to the hirsuteness of Simulus' private parts, a standard satirical touch in (say) 
Persius, Juvenal, and Martial. The adjective is applied to other parts of the body by Augustan 
poets, notably Horace, Zed .17.15 and (see below) Sera./ .5.61. vestem fulcit is a striking 
phrase, as is evidenced by the rarity of examples in the 7hesaurus Linguae Latinae and the 
Oxford Latin Dictionary , both of which cite the present passage without qualms. Our author may 
well here be giving us another touch of parodic diction, an element of the Moretum well discussed 
by Kenney (xlix) and agreed to by Currie, for the closest parallel seems to be Celsus, de 
med.7 19.5, on the topic of surgical dressings: /‘namenta super non fulctenda sed /eviter tantum 
ponenda sunt. 

To end on a small tangent, whatever word we put between /zera and saetosa , 
the entire phrase is reminiscent of Horace, Serm./ .5.61, saetosaa /aevi frontem , describing a 
jester's deformity. Kenney (xxii-xxiii) demonstrates the influence of Virgil and Ovid on the 
author of the Moretua ; did he also read and exploit Horace? 


Copyright© 1987 B.Baidwin 


Barron on Lucretius 1.657 LOM 128 (Oct.1987) 115 


ALAN J.BARRON (Ilfracombe): Lucretius 1.657 LCM 12.8 (Oct.1987), 115-116 


/ am most grateful to Professor T_{.Brown of London; to Drs. Don Fowler and Malcolm Parkes of 
Oxford; and to Miss Pippa Smith of Oxford. The views here expressed are of course my own. 


fd quoque, si faciant admixtum rebus inane, 
denseri poterunt ignes rarique relingut. 
657 sed quia multa sibi cernunt contraria ‘muse 0/ mu QG' 
et fugitant in rebus inane reliquere purum, 
ardua dum metuunt, amittunt vera vial, 
nec rursum cernunt exemp/to rebus (nant 
omnia denser? .... 

Most printed texts try to make sense - but what sense? Our two main MSS, Oblongus and 

Quadratus, leave us guessing at the end of 657. J therefore here posit, in a common archetype, an 
hypothetical reading from which both could plausibly come. Such an early reading could have 
been au , the syllable in common. Certain lost MSS are posited, with Greek letter symbols, in the 
article on Lucretius, lost MSS by L.D.Reynolds in Texts and /Transmission (Oxford 1983). By the 
tree there shown, av (common to Q and G) could have a first antecedent y, a second antecedent w", 
from which O and ¥ are separately derived - and each group a further cursive antecedent w'.Thus a 
corruption or abbreviation could have occurred in either wo" or w', at the end of a line where 
mishaps are most likely. Q, whose readings are often erratic, sometimes preserves (or gets) a 
reading closest to such an assumed archetype. Thus O's average superiority does not preclude that 
Q. may present here a form unchanged both at w” and at W - in which case O's muse could have 
been taken by O via a" by incorporating two letters of a marginal gloss such as esse. 
On this my theory, the early (whichever) cursive archetype knew what it was doing - and one 
branch of subsequent MSS preserved what these did not understand, rather than tried to improve 
it. Fashions and skills vary per century; what was implicit to one lot of scribes would have seemed 
a mystery toa later lot; and the best of any first lot could have been killed off. 

The 15th century codex {31 reads mussant - a restoration during a variable time when the 
grammatical order of thought-flow in European languages was becoming linear - as it is to English 
speakers today. And the P.M.Brown edition of Book 1 adopts mussan¢ . But most emendations seem 
to take the sense in 657 linearly. 

This may also miss the thought-structure of an inflected language. The way | construe is 
prompted by two hunches - !) that the traditional translation of ceraunt contrarfa and metuunt 
ardua, by harping on ‘philosophic difficulties’, takes attention back to Lucretius’ abuse of 
Heraclitus (635-645), when the momentum of rhetoric and technical exposition heralds climax of 
forward slant rather than bathos of regress - 2) that the positive challenge is to reconstruct what 
Lucretius’ argument at 655-661 ought to make him want to say at 657, and to see if a 
reconstruction of au cannot make him say just that. 

Lucretius and Heraclitus were partly physicists, partly philosophers. Here Lucretius plays 
the physicist - and Heraclitus, had he been alive, would have had to defend himself as a 
philosopher. Such combat is like one in the arena between a secutor and a retiarius . Lucretius 
here plays the heavy part of the secutor , and gets a walkover in the absence of his adversary. 

OCD \eaves it unclear whether Heraclitus really took fire as a physicist’s prime element - but 
Lucretius at lines 635-704 rebuts it as if he did - for it is inconsistent with his own universe of 
atoms. So Lucretius confines his flow of thought to what fire needs to do, to be able to expand and 
contract - how, he asks, could it possibly account for other phenomena? From 655 | expect 
Lucretius to keep to the point, as a stylist, having established that anything starting with 
elements of fire can only become such elements in greater expansion or contraction. He adds (655) 
that the existence of void is necessary to account for expansion or contraction. The mood of 
faciant implies that Heraclitus does not posit void. This is the context of the amplification, at 
659, that Heraclitus (all the more) goes off the track. Lucretius had started his attack with a 
foreeword (637) to this effect - whence | regard 659 as part of a specific amplification in a more 
precise context. 

What alternative had Heraclitus? A philosopher has more escape routes. | take him to have 
regarded nature as a contrast of opposites - and to have wondered how far a physicist's axioms 
about movement can be treated as subject to illusion. Arguably he did not pursue such a line very 
far. This would give implication to the metuunt at 659. I take Lucretius there to concede to his 
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adversary a degree of balance short of any ardvum that would be sheer nonsense to Lucretius’ 
sense-perception approach. But he rebukes Heraclitus for denying void - aa/ttunt vera via - the 
amplification here of the introductory word formula. 

I have thus posited an antithesis in line 659. treating ardua dum metuunt as a A2 against a 
B2 of aaittunt vera viai - taking each as a limb of a travel metaphor (rather than render ardua 
as philosophic difficulties to echo in bathos contraria traditionally so taken at 657). 

My formula A2 : B2 for line 659 presupposes an Al : BI for lines 657 and 658. Line 658 is 
specific - et /ugitant in rebus inane relinquere purum - Lucretius’ grounds for saying at the end 
of 659 that Heraclitus. goes off the track. If this second part of 659 applies to all of line 658, then 
the first part of 659 (if tacitly conceding Heraclitus’ discretion about the observable fact of 
motion) ought, on my A! : BI :: A2 : B2 pattern, to apply to a physical fact to be found in line 
657. Can such be got? 

Traditional linear English starts ‘but because they’, and takes s/6/ as reflexive to ‘they’ (‘see 
many difficulties for themselves’). But need contraria mean difficulties? Has it not a physical 
connotation relevant to a theory of motion? If so, cannot s/6/ refiect the things that are opposite- 
in-direction to one another? 

There are parallels in OLD for such uses of contrari - (stem) and se (at 657) and of dua (at 
659). For se. see HOR. S. 1.1.102-3 pergis pugaantia secum | frontibus adversis componere , 
where se reflects the grammatical object of componere - and CURT. 3.1.5 s/ugum@... comp/uribus 
nodis (a semetipses implicatis. For dum wsed like the particle pév in Greek, see HOR. Ars 
230 aut, dam vitat humum, nubes et inania captet , and APUL. Met .9.15 quae me, dum avem 
fabrutcat, fecit asinum. 

For it to be possible at line 656 for fires to contract, Lucretius needs not only void for the 
atoms to fluctuate within, but also mevement as an observable self-validating phenomenon. 
Already at fines 330 and 335 he has posited the mutual function of void and motion - 2amgue est 
in rebus inane (330), quod si non esset, nulla ratione moveri | res possent (335-6) - and, at 
341-3, malta modis mu/tis varia ratione mewert | ceraimes ante oculos quae, si non esset 
inane | non tam sollicito mete privata cernerent. 

Q's reading au (at 657), here hypothesized from a much earlier cursive origin, is an 
acceptable abbreviation for motu , on the analogy of ee for esse. This despite there being no 
suviving instance of earlier date - that is, of a period from which far more has been lost than 
survives. And motu is needed at 657 to give contraria physical point, with motu the respect in 
which mu/ta are opposite-in-direction s/4/, ‘to one another’. Cicero, in his fragmentary 
translation of Plato's Timaeus (§ 25), describes the movement of certain heavenly bodies conceived 
contrartis inter se cursibus movers . 

Thus we have a typical Lucretian appeal! to the evidence of the senses - as, at 6.778, our sense 
of smell and sound is derived from that of touch with ae/ta ..|... infesta atque aspera ' tacte' 
- and, at 4.709, that of sight from g@ezedam magis acria vise - and, at |.688-9, we have re/ 
quae corpora mittere possit | seasibes et nostros adiecte tangere tactas - see also 1.684. 
For, as he stresses at 2.434-5, ¢actus enim, tactus, pro divum numina sancta, | corporis est 
sensus (or see 1.699-700). 

Lucretius had indeed broached his theory of motion at !.330. But he has a specific need at 
1.657 to adduce it. This is in keeping with his method. Why, then, does he not expand what later 
scribes had found cryptic? In my analogy from gladiatorial combat, once an adversary is driven 
inot a corner, his victor dare not take his eye (nor the reader's) off that particular corner to tie up 
loose ends in others. 


Copyright © 1987 Alan J.Barron 
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C.CAREY (St Andrew's): 7wo notes on Pindar's First Olympian (56/7, & ///1f/ 
LOM 12.8 (Oct.1987), 117-118 


O.f 56M. The MSS offer: xéper 8° fhev 

trav twepowdoyv, taév of warhp Swep 

Kpéuace Kkaptrepov avrae ALOor, ... 
Clearly the unmetrical téy must go. Minimum change to restore responsion is &» of (Hermann). 
However, few modern scholars have been satisfied with the minimum of change; most have further 
sought the removal of of (év to: Fennell, olov M.Schmidt). of presents us with two problems. The 
first is the collocation &y of. of is generally used by Greek authors in such a way that the original 
digamma is felt, either in avoiding hiatus or in making position. In Pindar of is generally 
preceded by a vowel. However, exceptions de occur, in poetry before and after Pindar. P.Maas, 
Greek Metre, trans. H.Lloyd-Jones (Oxford 1962), 82f. lists some; P.Von der Muhll, A/e/ne 
Bemerkungen zu Pindars Otvmpien , MH /1(\954), 52-6, 53 n.6, lists others. See also Hesiod, 
Op .526 (with West's note ad /ac .) and (among the lyric and elegiac poets) Theognis 186, PMG 
922 (a).12 (not certain). 

If 0.7.57 were the only exception to the general rule in Pindar one might be inclined to 
emend; but another example occurs at fr.169.51 (Snell-Maehler). It is striking that two of Maas’ 
exceptions (Homer, //6.90, Callimachus, Avan 6.42), all of Von der Muhl!'s, and both the 
exceptions offered by Pindaric MSS, ancient or mediaeval, involve the relative pronoun. Given the 
tendency of of to gravitate towards an early point in the sentence, anomalies were bound to arise 
in the case of clauses introduced by a form of the relative pronoun terminating in a consonant; the 
relative frequency of this type of anomaly may indicate a tolerance by poets of neglect of the 
digamma where of follows a relative. In both Pindaric passages emendation is possible, but the 
only reason for changing fr.169.51 (as proposed by C.Pavese, ASCP 72 [1967], 85) is a rigid 
adherence to a rule which the Greek poets at least did not obey with absolute rigidity; dogma is 
not a good reason for emendation. In the case of O./ .57 the MSS text is supported by the scholia 
(91b Drachmann). 

There is however afurther problem in 0./ .57f.. The MSS text gives us two datives within the 
same clause referring to the same individual, of .. . adtdé. No satisfactory explanation of the 
double dative has yet been offered. Augustus Boeckh (Pndari opera ii |Leipzig 1821] ad /oc .), 
followed by Von der Mihi! (op. cit., p.53), rendered of wsanip pater efus. However, this 
interpretation is exposed to two objections, both noted by Gerber in his recent commentary 
(D.E.Gerber, Piadar's Olympian One: a commentary (Toronto 1982], ad /oc .). Firstly, although, as 
Von der Muhll notes, possessive of in Pindar is often found near a word denoting family 
relationship, it usually follows rather than precedes its noun. Secondly, a reference to Zeus’ 
paternity of Tantalus is out of place in the context of Tantalus’ punishment. A reference to Zeus’ 
authority or power is more fitting; wat is therefore to be referred to Zeus position as watip 
avipév te Bedy te. Dissen took of with the verb and aitée with Kaptepdy AfBov, supposing the 
second dative to be added to stress that \¢Gov is in apposition to &v (L.Dissen, Piadar/ carmina 2 
revised by F.G.Schneidewin [Gotha 1850], ad /oc .}. However, it can hardly be argued that avtéu is 
necessary for this purpose, since it is perfectly clear even without adré: that Aibov is in 
apposition to & according to the accepted punctuation of the passage. Moreover, Pindaric 
parallels are lacking. 

The double dative referring to the same person remains a problem as long as the two datives 
belong to the same clause. I believe the problem can be solved, and the MSS text rendered 
acceptable, with a simple change of punctuation to separate the two datives, as follows: 

&tav bwépomhov, dv of warip Swep 

xp€iace, Kaptepov abtér AtBov, .. . 
‘In his excess he won an awful ruin, which the father hung over him, a mighty stone for himself’. 
AlBov is in apposition to grav, not dv, and adtéi is dative of disadvantage with fev. The use of the 
parenthetic clause to delay and so prepare for a climax is typical of Pindar (cf. C.Carey, 4 
commentary on five odes of Pindar |New York 1981), 38f., cf 0.8 .28f., M.2.23). adtér is 
reflexive, as often in Pindar (e.g. 0.27.76, 7.2.34). Its effect is to emphasize further (with the 
ironic kev) Tantalus’ own responsibility for his ruin; cf. 22.41 (of Ixion) édv SreBpov Bye. 
O./ ALE. tpor pev ov 

Motoa kaptepdétatov BédAos GAKGL Tp€der- 
Discussion of the meaning and syntax of dAx@: has been long an inconclusive. The Loeb editor 
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takes it with xaprepdratov, ‘most mighty in strength’ (Sir John Sandys, 7he odes of Pindar 
{repr.London 1968], 15). Others connect with tpédez, as instrumental dative or dative of purpose. 
Thus Boecth renders robore a/it , Farnell ‘so as to attain full strength’ (L.R.Farnell, 7he works of 
Pindar , ii (London 1932], 11). Yon der Muh! ( ap.e/e ., 52) takes tyol ... dAx@e as an example of 
the construction xa6’ Sdov kat xat& pépos, ‘for me, for my ddxd, ddca being ' die kamplerische 
Sivas Pindars, d.h. seine musische Wehrhaftigke/t’. A\\ authorities agree, however, in 
referring dAxéi directly or indirectly to the poet's activity, an interpretation which has the 
support of Aeschylus Ag. 106. 

However, although none of these explanations is necessarily excluded by the context, none of 
them is recommended by Pindar's use of the word &\x¢. This word is nowhere else used by Pindar 
of his own activity. Elsewhere it refers to action or qualities manifested in action, not words; cf. 
0.13 55, P4173, BY .35, MF 38, V7 .96, 14.36, Fae? 37, Pae2/ 9, and further d&dxcéere 
0.9.72, PS 1, Dith.2 17, dvadxis O./ 81. In particular, &dxc is often used with reference to 
the victor's qualities or achievements; cf. 097. 111, 0./0.100, M2.14, MZ 12, ZS .11. This 
mass of evidence does not of course rule out absolutely the possibility of a reference to the poet in 
0./ 112. But Pindar's usage inclines one to expect a reference to the man of action rather than 
the poet. Against Pindar's consistent habit afl we can set is a single instance of the use of dAxc of 
song, by another poet (rather optimistically W.J.Slater, C/ 72 [1977], 202, finds ‘a generic 
concept’ in O./ .112 and Aeschylus 4g. 106, just two instances in Greek literature). 

A reference to the man of action is obtained if we take dAxa as dative of advantage, ‘for (the 
benefit of) achievement’, i.e. ‘to praise achievement’. As well as bringing this passage into line 
with Pindar's usage elsewhere, this interpretation has two advantages, 1). It reinforces the 
parallel between Pelops (see especially 25f., 78, 84. 93-5) and Hieron (22, 23f., 104, 106-8) 
already developed by Pindar, since ddxéz, by implication referring to Hieron, would pick up 
&vadxiv in Pelops’ speech, 81.2). The juxtaposition kaptepétatov Bédog / &Akaz would stress the 
similarity between victor and poet elsewhere discernible in the ode. Pindar, like Hieron and 
Pelops, has a divine patron (112; cf.25f., 106ff.). Unlike Tantalus (54ff.), but like Pelops (75ff.), 
and by implication like Hieron (who knows xadd 104), Pindar knows how to use his favoured 
position properly. He refuses to speak ill of the gods (35, 52f.). Pelops, Hieron and Pindar share a 
proper awareness of human limitations and the imperatives they impose, and so Pindar may 
venture to pray for a life of success for himself and Hieron (115ff.), in contrast to the unending 
life of torment endured by Tantalus (59f.). 
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BRIAN ARKINS (Galway): 4 2ew trans/ation of Catullus 85 LCM 12.8 (Oct.1987), 12 
odi et amo. quare td faciam, fortasse requiris? 
nescio, sed fieri sentio et excrucior. 
I loathe her, I lust for her. How so, perhaps you ask? 
I do not know, but feel it true and am in agony. 

In his Lines of Enquiry (Cambridge 1976), 183-9, Niall Rudd examines various translations 
of Catullus’ celebrated epigram, Poem 85, and goes on to ‘pass the challenge over to the reader’. | 
take up this challenge with the translation given above. 

What irredemiably vitiates almost every translation of this poem is the assumption, radically 
misguided, that od/ ef amo can, and should, be translated as ‘I hate and | love’. For Poem 85 must 
be analysed in the context of the group of Lesbia-poems to which it belongs. Which do not, pace 
K.Quinn, Catu//us - The Poems (London 1970), 398, constitute ‘fragments’, but are an extremely 
tightly-knit and coherent sequence of poems (70, 72, 75, 76, 85). In which it is clear that Catullus 
vacillates about Lesbia, on the one had detesting her because of what he sees as her promiscuity, 
and on the other stil! continuing to desire her physically (B.Arkins, Sevua/fty in Catu/lus 
[Hildesheim 1982], 89-96. 

The result is a severe conflict between soul and body, with the words a// and amo having, 
respectively, the meanings of ‘detest or loathe’ and ‘desire physically or lust for’. A crucial point 
which my translation beings out clearly, with the aid of adversative asyndeton (Havelock's 
version, quoted by Rudd, has indeed ‘loathe’. but that advance is ruined by the accompanying 
‘love’; even Ezra Pound has ‘I have and love’). The other main claim | would make for my 
translation is that it contains roughly the same number of syllables as the original Latin, 27 


compared with 29. Copyright © 1987 Brian Arkins 
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OTTO SKUTSCH (London): 7wo notes on Ennius (Ann. / V2 - / Stutsch & 245 V6 = 280 Skutsch) 
LOM 12.8 (Oct.1987), 119 


In his paper of that title, Z0A/ /2-4 (Apr.1987), 55-58, Dr A.Golzio tries to refute my view 
that Anna/s | Musae quae pedibus magnum pulsatis Olympum was probably not the first line of 
the poem. He rightly takes me to task for saying that a mere vocative followed immediately by a 
relative clause would be unparalleled ‘in a literary invocation’. | was not thinking of Tragedy, 
whose spoken verse differs in style from hexameters. Obviously I should have said ‘in an 
invocation in hexametrical poetry’. He also rightly brushes aside the ilustration - not meant to be 
evidence - taken from Vida's C#rrstras .On the whole he argues fairly and objectively, but he 
might have mentioned my point that if Lucretius second line, a/maz Venus, caeli subter labentiaz 
signa | quae... , had come down in conditions comparable to those of the Ennian line, a scholar 
maintaining that it was not the first line of the poem would find little hearing with his colleagues. 
And he should certainly have mentioned ory argument that the Muses, appearing here first in 
Latin literature under their Greek name, would need a little more comment than that they dance on 
Mt. Olympus. 

As to ann.245 V. (280 Sk.) suauis homo, facundus, suo contentus, beatus , my conjecture, 
fucundus for facundus , though called attractive, is rejected for reasons which [ do nbot consider 
valid. | am said to allege a misreading of the letters suc caused by the resemblance of the initial 
letters fac in ut faceret facinus in the line above it. /uc may have looked like /ac , but all | 
said was that ‘undoubtedly’ (‘probably’ would have been more correct) ‘the scirbe's eye jumped 
from sucundus to facinus immediately above it’. ‘In any case’, Dr Golzio continues, ‘should 
Skutsch's hypothesis be right, the minuscule pre-archetype would have had the verses of the 
Ennian fragment written on separate lines in a column’. I do not know what is meant by ‘the 
minuscule pre-archetype’. In an early minuscule manuscript insetting of a citation would indeed 
be most improbable; but the mistake may have occurred in an uncial or halfuncial manuscript, 
where indentation is used!. Even in a minuscule pre-archetype, however, written without 
indentation, /ucundus may have stood underneath /aceret or /acinus . The best manuscript, F, 
Leovardiensis, Prov. Bib!. van Friesland 55, s .ix, has /acundus underneath the last four letters 
of /aceret and the first four of /acinus. Ml, Vat. Reg.Lat. 1646, s .xiii, has it directly underneath 
faceret , 7, Paris B.N. Lat. 4952, s .xii, has it two letters to the feft of ut /eceret, and Y, Vat. 
Lat. 3307, s .xiii, has it beginning under the c of /ac/aus 2. 

The fact, adduced as an argument for retaining /ecundus , that doctus and /acundus , here in 
different lines and separated by //de//s and suauis homo, are often used together in the 
description of a person seems to me of no significance whatsoever; would this be an uncommon 
combination of qualities in an orator? Significant, on the other hand, is the circumstance stressed 
by me that /acundus is totally out of place in a line otherwise wholly devoted to the sweet nature 
of the friend, who, | might have added, would never be called upon to make a speech displaying 
facundta . Note also that in the paraphrase of Gellfius, XII iv 1, whereas secunda /oguens in 
tempore is rendered by gua /oguend/ oppartunitate , there is no trace of /acundus. /ucundus on 
the other hand is apparently covered, together with suau/s homo, by gua comitate . Last, but not 
least, Dr Golzio fails to mention, let alone meet, the following point made by me: that s/ucundus is 
commonly used in the description of a friend, and that Horace, demonstrably thinking of this 
passage when speaking of his relationship to Maecenas (sat./ .3.63f, ~ ann. 268; see my 
commentary on that fine), uses iucundus so in sa¢./ .3.93f. and / .5.44. 

In view of what is stated or re-stated here | still hold that I was right in putting sucundus in 
the text. Dr Golzio and those who support his view that | have not proved /acundus to be wrong 
seem to me to come perilously close to the impossibie doctrine that only corruptions which 
produce utter nonsense may be corrected. 


Copyright © 1987 Otto Skutsch 


‘Professor Bischoff kindly refers me to E.A.Lowe, Palaeographical Papers i 273, 11 469; see also 
P.McGurk, Seriptorium 15 (1961, 9.6), a reference which | owe to L.D.Reynolds. 


Information about I, 7, and Y was kindly supplied by Professor P.K Marshall. The Leovardiensis 
I have checked myself. 
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Charles Segal, Language and Desire in Seneca’s ‘Phaedra’, Princeton UP 1986. Pp264, cloth, 
£20.10, ISBN 0-691-05742-X. 

Phaedra is concerned with desire, indeed; desire, and violence, and male authority. These 
themes are stated so plainly as to offend against canons of taste accepted until very recent times, 
much as the Aippo/ytus Kalyptomenes offended an. Athenian audience. The offence was overt, 
though not consisting in verbal obscenity or explicit subversiveness. In Seneca, the language is 
rich in metaphor and rhetorical elaboration, but very rarely obscure. What shocks is the 
emotional force that this language so directly carries: the force of opposing destructive impulses, 
sexual or patriarchal. 

Interpretation of this dangerous play has often been wary and grudging, but today critics are 
willing to view such a text as Pfgedra more positively. Segal begins by refusing to dismiss 
Senecan rhetoric as a ‘merely literary exercise’. We may welcome this refusal without necessarily 
welcoming his description of the work as ‘a complex signifying system that calls attention to its 
own signifiers (as well as its signifieds) and their mode of producing meaning’. 

Jacques Lacan is the presiding genius here, and the reader had better be warned that Segal is 
going to deal in intertextuality, bifocality, underreading, the palimpsestic, the hermeneutical (all 
these culled from one page, 202). Yet the meaning produced through this scrutiny is not esoteric 
and its expression rarely ambiguous. If earlier readers did not perceive it, the reason may not lie 
in their lack of ‘conceptual instruments’ but in the authentic human blindness of observers faced 
with what they do not want to see. 

What is both new and cogent in S.'s uneven book chiefly concerns the figure of Theseus in 
Phaedra . Most accounts of the play treat it on the lines of Euripides’ Ayppo/ytus , as a dramatic 
structure built on conflict between the Aphrodite-impulses that possess Phaedra and ther 
Artemis-principle dominating the life of Hippolytus. The clash between these two acquires 
greater complexity in Seneca, and is powerfully worked out in figurative terms. When Phaedra 
recalls (85) the sea-world of Crete, where her mother's illicit passion brought forth the Minotaur, 
she introduces an image of elemental eroticism that surges through the whole play until! the 
monstrous bull is brought forth from the sea. Against this imagery of sexuality is set the 
paradisal landscape evoked by the virginal Hippolytus. The antithesis becomes blurred, as 
monstrous and violent forms emerge in this sylvan world as well as in the oceanic; the idyllic 
woodland is the scene of huntsmen dismembering their prey (53) and shafts that ‘penetrate the 
warm vitals’ (816-8) to kill and not to generate. But the destructive potential in both realms is 
unleashed only by the arrival of Theseus. 

S.'s account of the interplay between Phaedra’s anarchic sexuality and the non-human 
huntsman‘s world is well done (without benefit of Lacanian methodology). When he comes to 
Theseus, he pursues a hint given by Bruno Snell, who observed (Scenes from Creek Drama , 1964, 
p.27) that the atmospheric cloud of an individua! milieu surrounds each of Phaedra's principal 
characters. When Theseus enters - from Hades -he brings with him a new set of images: darkness, 
power, inflexible control. 

Theseus’ masterful penetration of the forbidden region of Hades is part of his successful 
progress over land and sea (93-8), within the Labyrinth (649-50), through the inner gates of 
Phaedra's house (863). He has completed quests and endured ordeals which establish his right to 
the parental as well as the royal role; he has killed the Minotaur and gained legal possession of 
Phaedra. He has also deserted Phaedra's sister Ariadne (665) and killed his Amazon wife Antiope 
(226-7, 926-7), denouncing her as savage and unchaste (906-11), The bastard Hippolytus, born of 
such a mother, has no hope of attaining true manhood and succeeding to his father's position of 
moral and social authority. 

The phallic symbols associated with Theseus are discussed in S.'s most effective chapters, 
Sword and Scepter and The Speech of the Sword . He points out that a father's sceptre has both 
destructive aand regal import in Oedipus and Phoenissae as well as Phaedra , while for Medea 
her vengeance upon Jason means the recovery of her father's sceptre and her stolen virginity 
(Med 982-4). In Phaedra the rod of kingship and the weapon are both seen as ‘manifestations of 
the phallic power of the father’. But there is in the father-image (and especially the Roman image, 
the paterfami/ias , Vv. pp.210-212) the will and power to control or even destroy the phallus. This 
ambivalent figure brings terror. 

In his chapters on the sword, S. follows the swing of sexual energy ‘between generativity and 
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destruction’ and also the opposing pressures of speech and silence. When Phaedra confesses her 
love to Hippolytus, he cannot speak coherently, but draws his sword with the purpose of making 
her a sacrifical offering to Diana. From that moment, the sword becomes a ‘signifier’ of love and 
death, as it is for Dido, for Sophocles’ Deianeira, and for Seneca's Jocasta. Hippolytus flings the 
sword from his side as soon as Phaedra has touched it (whether this is the sowrd of Aegeus, 
claimed from under the rock by Theseus, or a doublet of that weapon, is not clear). Left with 
Phaedra, the sword releases for her the imagery of ‘monstrous penetration in the realm of the 
punitive father’: strictogue vaecors Phaedra quid ferro purat? ... 1155 

me, me, profund! saeva dominator freti, 

invade et in me monstra caeruel mar{s 

CML. woos. 1159-61. 
It is this same sword which then replaces Euripides’ letter, to convey thorugh the small figures 
carved on the ivory hilt the suppoosed assault made by the illegitimate son on his father's wife 
and on the hereditary kingship. 

Punishment for this offence must consist in an exercise by the father of a force which is also 
phallic, the terrifying ‘infantile imago ... the father's anger in the form of a dreadful castrating 
weapon that completely overwhelms and destroys the helpless child’. The Messenger-speech 
describing Hippolytus’ death can readily be interpreted in these terms. Where Seneca departs 
from Euripides, it is to blur the bull-image to a Jess defined animal form, evoked in the language 
of phallic erection. Grimal and others have pointed out the reminiscences here of the sea-monsters 
who destroy Laocoon in Aene/d 2 (and S. cites Bradford Lewis on ‘The Rape of Troy: Infantile 
Perspective in Book II of 7h#e Aene/d', Arethusa 7(1974], 103-113). The phallic monster comes 
from the realm of Theseus’ elemental father Poseidon (there is not reference here as in Virgil to 
Pallas-Minerva, though she is invoked as Theseus’ protector at | 149). 

In face of this terror Hippolytus' last words attempt a pathetic defiance; but the pathos lies 
nnot so much in his ‘misjudgement of the situation’, in S.'s words, as in misjudgement of himself, 
the vain attempt even when his sword has gone to assert control of his own Minotaur: 

nam mthi paternus vincere est tauros labor 1067. 

The castration-fear is realized in the mutilation of Hippolytus' body, to replace his phallus 
with a piece of charred wood. S. does not comment on the literalness of this passage (1098-9), but 
he writes perceptively about the often derided scene which ends the play: within one speech 
Theseus is searching for the fragments of his son's body and calling for earth to press heavily on 
the body of his wife. Neither can have seemly burial. S. sees the attempt to recompose Hippolytus’ 
body as a ‘creative shaping ... in the distancing, objective frame of art’ (Theseus at one point 
speaks of himself in the third person, ‘the father’). 

More convincing than this excursus into aesthetics is S.'s recognition of the Aacchae as a 
major source for the sparagaos -scene; more detail would have been welcome here. However 
‘godless’ Seneca's stage-world may be, the ceremonials of religion matter there. Gianna Petrone 
has argued (Za Scrittura Tragica del! Irrazionase , Palermo 1984) for the centrality of sacrifice in 
at least 6 out of the 7 1/2 surviving plays of Seneca (7, if we count the unseen figure of Iphigeneia, 
sacrificed before the action of Agamemnon begins). Sacrificial killing is described in detail by 
Messengers, and in Thyestes by the killer: this is the ser/es caedis ( Tro 1065), the ordo mortis 
(Phd .999, cf. Zhy .689), which is ritualized and sometimes expiatory (Theseus' curse on 
Hippolytus had already been given a sacrifical sense by Ovid: devov/t natum , Fast 6. 738). 

Petrone believes that Seneca’s choice of sacrifical themes, and of the ceremonia{ manner, 
relates to the Imperial milieu where society was knowingly contaminated by acts of impiety and 
brutality among the powerful;. S. touches briefly upon this Imperial world, where the authority- 
figure standing in the place of the Father might be Caligula or Nero. We need to be reminded often 
of this background to Seneca's plays; but S.'s warning against ‘psycho-biography such as 
Rozelaar's is salutary also, and not always heeded in the final chapters of his own book. 

Some useful papers on Phaedra have come from Italy, too recently for Segal to make use of 
them in this study (Salvatore. Garbarino, and others); but it is surprising to find no mention of 
G.Viansino's La Fedra d/ Seneca (Naples 1968). This study of the play's language brings out 
specifically Roman elements in Senca's treatment of the Greek material, and will be a valuable 
supplement for readers of S.'s book. 


Copyright © 1987 Elizabeth Henry 
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William M.Calder II] & David A.Traill (edd.), Afvth, Scandal, and History: The Heinrich 
Schliemann Controversy and a First Edition of the Mycenaean Diary , Detroit. Wayne State 
University Press, 1986. Pp.273 + 1, Cloth, $35.00 . ISBN 0-8143-1795-2 


Controversy has surrounded Heinrich Schliemann ever since he first set foot on the hills of 
Hissarlik and Bunarbashi in the summer of 1868, In his lifetime he was generally dismissed as an 
ignorant dillettannte by the German academic establishment, despised as an uncouth knave by his 
social superiors, and slandered by rumours of fraudulence and even forgery when his spectacular 
finds at Troy in 1873 and Mycenae in 1876 so suddenly came to light. Yet these finds opened up a 
new prehistoric civilization, enriched two museums with priceless treasures, and earned him an 
honorary doctorate at Oxford and the freedom of Berlin. The King of Greece and the United States 
ambassador in Athens saw fit to attend his funeral, and when J.L.Myres heard of his death, he ‘felt 
that the spring had gone out of the year’ (C.M.Bowra, Memories 1898-1939 , 104). 

With the passing of the generation that knew him personally, the romantic wonders of his 
life stroy (as related by himself) banished into oblivion the carping critics of yesteryear and 
magnified Schliemann into the hero of an epic that surprisingly Hollywood never made. The 
enchanted spell lasted for about half a century. It was broken at midnight on 6 January 1972 (the 
150th anniversary of Schliemann's birth) in the little town of Neubukow where the archaeologist 
was boro. There and then W.M.Calder III (herafter C.) first presented his re-examination of the 
Schliemann legend. By checking Schliemann's own diaries of his visit to America in 1850-51 
(edited and published by Shirley H.Weber, Cambridge Mass. 1942) against the reports of events in 
contemporary newspapers, C. demonstrated that the diary was riddled with falsifications and 
fantasies. Its descriptions of a visit to a debate in the Senate and of a party in the White House 
were the Mittyish fantasies of a young man seemingly unable or unwilling to distinguish between 
truth and daydreams. In the years since, further researches by C. and a fellow-investigator, 
D.A.Traill (hereafter T.), have uncovered a sheaf of such fabrications in the early Schliemann 
diaries. [t now seems clear that many of the romantic stories toid about his boyhood and early life 
by Schliemann in the Autobsography prefixed to his //fas (London 1880) are of doubtful 
veracity. Allegations of criminal fraud have been brought against him in his Californian banking 
venture during the gold rush in 1850-51, and of perjury when he gained his American citizenship 
and an Indianapolis divorce from his first wife in 1869 (T., C/ 74 [1979], 348ff.; 77 [1982], 
336ff.), and these allegations appear well-founded. 

More recently the spotlight has been focussed, and not only by T., on Schliemann's reports 
of his archaeological finds. If Schliemann could lie, fantasize and cheat so plausibly in his private 
business life, what confidence can scholars today have in the truthfulness of his excavation 
reports? Even the posing of this question has touched off a new controversy, every bit as bitter as 
that between the oralists and analysts in Homeric studies. Bronze-Age archaeologists have 
generally resented any aspersions of Schliemann’s honesty as a scholar, while historians of 
scholarship (like T.) have gone through the excavation reports with archival if non-archaeological 
expertise, and exposed there a series of inconsistencies, implausibilities and even downright lies. 
For instance, T. has shown (Antiquity 57 |1983], 184; /AS /0¢ {1984], 1091.) that Schliemann’s 
story about his wife Sophia helping him with the discovery of the great treasure at Troy in spring 
1873 and carrying it to safety in her apron is pure hogwash; Sophia was in Athens at the time (cf.. 
E.Meyer, Heinrich Schliemann: Kaufmann und Forscher , Gottingen 1969, 429 n.148). But are such 
falsehoods confined merely to the romantic periphery, archaeologically unimportant arabesques 
added just to make the story more attractive? Or do they extend dangerously into the recording of 
finds and find-places? 

The book reviewed here does not provide an authoritative answer to these linked questions, 
but it contains invaluable evidence and argumentation directly relevant to them. Edited by the two 
protagonists of the ‘new scepticism’, it splits into two roughly equal parts. The first half is the 
product of a conference organized by C. in Boulder at the University of Colorado on 25 and 26 
February 1983. Of the four speakers, two (C. and T.) were historians of scholarship, one 
(W.Schindler) an archaeologist critical of Schliemann, and one (H.Doh!) an archaeologist prepared 
to defend him. A better balance might have been achieved if one further defender of Schliemann 
had been included among the guest-speakers. Yet such a comment may itself be unfair, coming as 
it does from one totally ignorant of the organizational problems. 

The papers of C. Doh! and Schindler are published in this opening half after careful revision 
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and annotation.T.'s paper, however, had already been published (it forms the basis of the 
Antiquity and /HS papers cited above), and in its place he substitutes two other papers alleging 
duplicity by Schliemann. Excellent or interesting as all these papers are, however, it is the 
second half of the volume which will make it indispensable to anyone interested in Bronze-Age 
archaeology and its history. Here T. publishes and edits for the first time Schliemann's 1876 
Mycenae excavation diary with extensive and detailed notes. Whatever views one may hold today 
about Schliemann the man, Schliemann the archaeologist, or the Calder and Traill inspired ‘new 
scepticism’ (others have called it a vendetta), there can be no doubt that the papers in the first 
half of the book (particularly those of T. and Schindler) add new material to the Schliemann life- 
story, while T.'s editing of the Mycenae diary has been carried through with care, precision and 
scholarship, although far too often T. appears to prefer the wig of the prosecutor to that of the 
impartial judge. 

A. The conference and other papers. 

(1) Catder, 4 new picture of Heinrich Schliemann . This paper is a very useful, well-written 
introduction to the problems that swirl round the Schliemann biography. He collects the instances 
of lies and deceit which have been proved or alleged against Schliemann in the last fifteen years. 
There can be no doubt that the most serious ones for the archaeologist and classicist are those that 
occur in his scholarly publications - the claim that Sophia was with him at Troy when the treasure 
was discovered, for example, or the assertion that some Attic inscriptions which he published in 
1888 had been found in the garden of his Athenian house, when in fact they had been purchased 
by him from private sources (cf. G.S.Korres, Athena 75 |1974/75], 54ff.). The fact remains, 
however, that most of our source material for Schliemann's life comes from his own pen - 85 per 
cent of it in C.’s estimation - much of it yet unpublished. Even if Schliemann's habit of 
embroidery must make this material in certain crucial respects unreliable, there is clearly a 
crying need for some parts of it - the excavation diaries in particular - to be published in 
unexpurgated form with a critical but unprejudiced commentary that relates the day-to-day 
jottings to the published accounts of both Schliemann himself and other scholars. As C. says, 
these diaries ‘are fundamental for any informed appraisal of Schliemann and his work’. 

Along with T., C. tends now to assume that Schliemann was as dishonest a blackguard in his 

archaeological activity as he was in his business dealings and private life. Here they tread 
dangerous ground. There are proven discrepancies between Schliemann's published accounts of 
his excavations and his own diaries, letters and other records, between Schliemann's versions and 
those of contemporaries. The difficulty lies in assessing the degree - if any - of wilful and 
mischievous falsification of those archaeological data which are crucial for interpreting a site. So 
far, many discrepancies uncovered by T. (among others) may (that is not the same thing as saying 
must) be explained in one of three ways - the romantic embroidery of non-archaeological details 
(e.g Sophia's apron), the correction of earlier imprecision or error (the provenance of the two 
LHIHIB figurines at Mycenae, which Schliemann first claimed were found in the shaft graves, but 
later said were purchased from local villagers), or finally the habit or convention of the times. 
2. Traill contributes two papers (a) Sch/femann's acquisition of the Helios metopes, and his 
psychopathic tendencies ; (b) Schliemann's plan to make duplicates of Priam's Treasure’ tor 
illicit purposes. In the first, after a brief discussion of Schliemann's alleged archaeological 
frauds and one very important retraction of an earlier opprobrious charge about the Troy 
treasure, T. discusses Schliemann's dealings with Frank Calvert on the Helios metopes found at 
Troy (cf. //ios p622ff). The correspondence published by T. here shows that Schliemann's 
business methods were ruthless, unscrupulous and dishonest. He cheated Calvert in an 
obnoxiously Pecksniffian way, and his behaviour on this occasion leads T. to suspect psychopathic 
tendencies in Schliemann’s personality. An equally plausible case might perhaps be made for 
paranoia, but it would have been better if T. had heeded the advice of Dr Checkley, the 
psychiatrist whom he consulted in his investigations. ‘I feel one should hesitaste’, writes 
Checkley, ‘to make psychiatric diagnoses on tentative estimates without personally examining a 
patient’. 

T.'s other paper discusses a plan that Schliemann once formed of making replicas of some of 
his Trojan finds. In a letter Schliemann wrote on 28 June 1873 to his agent in Paris, P.Beaurain, 
he enquired about the possibility of finding a goldsmith to copy the treasure. In fact there is no 
evidence that Schliemann ever went any further than this intiial enquiry, and so it is unfair for T. 
to speculate on the possibly criminal intention behind a chimera. Here as elsewhere T. has a 
remarkable talent for scenting interesting source material, which he published with accuracy, 
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care and an admirable ability to explain puzzling references, but he does tend to prejudice his 
case by assuming that a rogue will always act roguishly, and that with Schliemann the damaging 
interpretation is inevitably more likely. 

(3) Schindler, ScA/femann's Cleopatra. This is a fascinating little paper in which the author 
discusses the co-called ‘Cleopatra’ head which Schliemann claimed to have found in an excavation 
at Alexandria two years before his death. Schindler argues with some plausibility that 
Schliemann‘s acocunt of the find lacks cedibility, but although the circumstantial evidence here 
points at least to deceit on Schliemann's part, there is a shortage of firm testimony. Fortunately 
the head still survives; it is in the Pergamon Museum of East Berlin (K.205). Schliemann‘s 
identification of it as Cleopatra VII was as romantic, foolish and wrong as his earlier 
identification of Prima’s treasure and Agamemnon's tomb; this particular head is in all 
probability a copy, made in the Ist century A.D., of a 4th century B.C. original. 

(4) Dohi, the author of the best biography of the archaeologist that has yet appeared (Hesarich 
Schliemann: Mythos und Argenis , Munich 1981), is the one contributor here to challenge the 
excessive debunking of Schliemann's reputation. His paper concentrates on ScA/iemann the 
archaeologist . Dohi acknowledges the allegations of a ‘fraudulent manipulation of data, but 
claims that Schliemann was ‘seriously interested in archaeological problems’, and that he 
deserves to be judged by the standards of his own time, when scientific excavation was in its 
infancy. Doh! presents the positive side of the picture very well. Schliemann’s achievements and 
contributions to archaeological method are clearly set out - his remarkable gift for guessing a 
Site's potential, based not on luck but on through preliminary exploration, for instance, or his 
development of stratigraphy on a site as complex as that of Troy, or his use of pottery in dating a 
stratum. Doh! might well have added here - or discussed in greater detail - some other aspects of 
Schliemann‘s scholarship, such as his acquaintance with other civilizations, which enabled him to 
illuminate some puzzling features in his finds (e.g the golden ‘sun’ between the horns oof the 
bull's-head rhyton from Mycenae: Afvcenae 218) Even his much maligned ‘Homer mania’ had its 
beneficial side; without it, for example, Schliemann would never have interpreted the gesture of 
the fragmentary woman on the Warrior Vase with so sure a brilliance (Afvcenae 136). 

Doh! makes a plausible case as an advocate for Schliemann, but it might have been more 
effective if he had been able before publication to take advantage of some of the more recent 
disclosures impugning Schliemann's honesty (e.g. about Schlimeann’s claim to have identified 
with scientific arguments the site of Hissarlik as Troy, or his visit to Alexandria). Doh! also cites 
with apparent approval Schliemann's claim in 1878 that ‘it never occured to me to say that J had 
found the graves of Agamemnon and his companions’. This claim is of course substantially 
contradicted by the underlying sense (though not the careful wording) of the famous telegram to 
King George of the Hellenes sent in November 1876 (text in Mycenae 380f.). Despite such 
oversights in Dohl's account, however, it is a pleasure to read his less scathing assessment in a 
volume otherwise so heavily weighted against Schliemann's probity 
(B) Schliemann 's Mycenaen Diary. 

Schliemann's 1876 Mycenaean diary, with its account of the excavations, is published here 
by T. with permission from the Gennadius Library in the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens, where the manuscript is preserved. T. presents the diary in full, adding a detailed (but 
also polemical and controversia)) introduction and valuably ful! annotations, which link the 
diary's accounts of finds to the references in Schliemann’s Afvcenae and Karo's Schachigraber , 
identify persons and allusions, and serve in general as a well-researched, informative (but at 
times too biased) commentary. 

Before ! discuss T.'s own contribution, however, a few words about the actual contents of the 
diary might be in place. It gives a full description of the digging from 7 August to 25 November 
1876, when it breaks off. Schliemann wrote it in English, with remarkable fluency for what must 
have been hurriedly written notes; there are some inaccurate spellings and instances of Germanic 
word-order, but these do not seriously impair their author's reputation as a linguist. As early as 
23 August Schliemann was discussing the site in relation to Pausanias 2.16.6, but as yet he did 
not believe that he had discovered the royal tombs, although on 24 and 26 August he had already 
uncovered stelae. We learn that the excavation was interrupted from 7 to 23 October, when 
Schliemann was summoned away to Troy in order to escort Dom Pedro II of Brasil around that site. 
The discovery of the gold treasure is reported dispassionately - smal! objects first (8 November), 
then a gold cup (20 November), and massive finds from 23 November on. 25 November yielded the 
bull's-head (or in Schliemann's view, cow-head: cf Mfvcenae 215ff.) rhyton and the dove cup, with 
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no reference yet to the Homeric cup of Nestor - just a gold vase ‘with a pigeon 

on either side’. Why the diary stops on 25 November we do not know, but T. here helpfully 
substitutes for its presumably lost pages some contemporary reports from Greek newspapers and 
the London 7/mes . These reports, based mainly on Schliemann's own drafts, give us eye-witness 
accounts of the events from 26 November to 4 December, when Schliemann closed the excavation. 

The diary makes fascinating reading for any one familiar with the Schliemann story, listing 
in details all the items found, with rough free-hand sketches of the most interesting, and 
impressing modern amateurs with its plethora of precise measurements. Most of the finds 
mentioned in the diary can be identified at once in Schliemann's Mycenae and Kario; the residue 
that cannot is no bigger that one would expect from notes made immediately after the finds came 
out of the ground, before they could be properly cleaned or examined at leisure. The 
archaeological dough is leavened from time to time with typical Schliemann comments on the 
weather (5 September, ‘It was blowing quite a gale today and we suffered cruelly from the dust, 
which was continually blown into our eyes. But still | proclaim that there is nothing in the world 
sweeter than excavation, particularly in remnants of prehistoric times, where every potsherd 
reveals a page of history’), on his fellow-workers, on the etymology of the Greek village Charvati 
(from the Arabic £4ara-ba:¢ , ruins’, though Turkish: 5 September), and on cranes (30 September: 
a rare absurdity, when Schliemann suggests that these birds were foreign to Greece; Had he 
forgotten ///ad 7 .\ff.; Hesiod, Op .448ff.; Aristophanes, 4v .71 0ff.)? 

In editing the diary T. has gone through every statement with a toothcomb, and his 
painstaking expertise often produces illuminating results (e.g. pp.211 n.116, 214 n.141, the 
Belgian Comte de Gabineau's very unflattering assessments of Schliemann). The one criticism - 
and it is both imprtant and at the same time perhaps controvertible - against T.'s treatment of his 
material is that, when interpreting problematic statements in the diary or when detecting 
inconsistencies there and remarks contradicted elsewhere by others or by Schliemann himself, T. 
acts not as an unprejudiced magistrate but as a prosecuting counsel against Schliemann. In his 
introduction, after giving due weight to the importance of the 1876 campaign, T. weaves a web of 
accusations against Schliemann with forensic skill but insufficient hard evidence. 

Admittedly there are a few inaccuracies in the diary and in Schliemann's drafts for 7he 
Times that T. is able to expose. (1) A gem that Schliemann claims to have found in his excavations 
(Diary , 19 September; 7/aes report VI mentions two gems) was later described by Schliemann 
(Mycenae 362{.) as having been bought from two local peasants. The correction here could be a 
penitent retraction of a deliberate lie (so T.), but it is just as likely to have been the removal of an 
unpremeditated slip caused by forgetfulness or confusion on the part of Schliemann or a workman 
during the frenetic activities of a large-scale dig involving over a hundred men. (2) 7imes report 
VII says that Dom Pedro discovered the sally port, but T. is able to show that it was not really 
found until after the Emperor's visit. (3) 7/aes report X maintains that Sophia Schliemann had 
taken part in the excavation of shaft grave IV, but she had apparently left for Athens by fate 
November, before that grave yielded its treasures. The last two inaccuracies are petty 
romaticizing deceits not unexpected in a Schliemann who told such fies in his private fife and 
about the peripheral details of his excavations (the fiction about Sophia and her apron at Troy 
during the discovery of the treasure there in spring 1873 is an exact parallel), but they do not 
indict Schliemann of massive fraud. Even so, T. uses them to bolster a theory that is breathtaking 
in its audacity: that the immense treasure found in the last three shaft graves excavated by 
Schliemann (13.4 kilos of gold!) may have involved criminal duplicity, with the finds augmented 
from other sources - secret purchases, material from other sites, even forgery. 

T. admits that he can adduce no real evidence to sustain these serious charges. Instead he 
resorts to two kinds of innuendo. He first comments on the remarkable similarity in the sequence 
of events between Schliemann's excavatuions at Troy in the early 1870s and the campaign at 
Mycenae in 1876. In both places Schliemann dug trial trenches illegally and without supervision 
before embarking on the main excavation. In both places he discovered a remarkable amount of 
impressive treasure right at the end of the excavation. In his 4atiqguity (57 [1983], 1981ff.) and 
JHS (/04 1984], 11ff.) papers T. had already charged Schliemann with fraud over the Troy 
treasure. The implication for T. is that, if Schliemann committed fraud at Troy, the similarity of 
the circumstances at Mycenae would lead us to expect a parallel fraud there too. T.s allegations 
cannot be proved wrong, but in the absence of any hard evidence for Mycenae they surely ought to 
be discounted. Analogy is no argument in itself. Opportunities for fraud at Mycenae would have 
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been lessened by the hovering (if harassed) presence of the Greek inspector Stamatakis. And in 
any case a good part of T.'s arguments crumbles away now that the archaeological and historical 
compatibility of the items in the Troy treasure has compelled T. to withdraw several of his more 
damaging accusations of fraud against Schliemann at Troy (p.51: see above in this review). T.'s 
second line of attack is to refer to the rumours about Schliemann's dishonesty and illegal methods 
that were admittedly rife during his lifetime. The comment quoted from the Comte de Gabineau is 
typical: ‘/e détestable Sch/iemann ... je le juge ccapable de tout en fait de faussetés’ (p.214 
n.141). Vague rumour and detestation by one's fellows, however, are hardly enough to sustain 
serious charges of criminal fraud. Schliemann was never a gentleman, and business methods that, 
in a way characteristic of the time, teetered on and beyond the borders of legality were doubtless 
carried over by him into the day-to -day conduct of his excavations. But T.'s charges involve far 
more than that. 

T. is especially suspicious of the most famous of the gold masks (Schliemann, Afvcenae 289 
& 313° Karo, Schachtgrdber 121 no0.624), with its fine face, beard and curled moustache, T. asks, 
could this be a forgery? It is hardly surprising that the National Museum of Athens opposed the 
use of chemical tests which might have settled the matter once and for all, but T. seems to be 
unaware of a psychological weakness in his suggestion of forgery here, quite apart from the total 
lack of anythijng that might be termed evidence in this case. If Schliemann had intended to forge 
just one mask, it would surely be the one which he wished to identify as the death-mask of 
Agamemnon. But on the body which Schliemann at first thought to might be that of Agamemnon, he 
describes finding a totally different mask, with an enormous forehead, fat face and thin lips 
(Schliemann, Mycenae 311 & 333; Karo, Schachtgraber 121 no.623). Some later writers, it is 
true, have confused these two masks, and taken the more handsome and majestic one to be that 
originally associated by Schliemann with Agamemnon (the correct facts were most recently 
pointed out by 0.T.P.K Dickinson in G&A 27 [1976], 164), but Schliemann never confused them. 
So why should he have wished to forge a mask for a body that seemed to him of subordinate 
importance? 

These inadequately based and argued aspersions ill serve an otherwise exemplary and 
well-researched piece of editing, which has clearly cost T. a great deal of labour and will be an 
indispensable tool for all those interested in the life of Schliemann, the history of archaeology, 
and the Bronze Age in the eastern Mediterranean. 

To conclude, the whole volume is well produced. A few errors need correction. 12: 
Schliemann’'s Ilios first appeared in 1880, not 1881. A presentation copy was sent to a Mr Cooke 
in South America by Schliemann, accompanied by a letter dated December 7 December [880. 36: 
L(ewis) R(ichard) Farnef{ was Rector of Exeter College, Oxford. ‘Rector of Exeter’ implies 
something different. 89: The Astor collection is at Cliveden in Buckinghamshire. There is no such 
place as ‘Cliveden Hills’. 138 n.19: The reference should be to Fraser's Magazine , 1877. 142 7 
204 n.4.: ‘Seline’ seems to be Schliemann's error for ‘sifen’ or ‘Silenus’. 

Many of Schliemann's contemporaries loathed, despised and distrusted him. A 
romanticizing falsifier of details in his own past fife, an unscrupulous and sometimes dishonest 
driver of hard bargains in business, apparently also an hysterical egoist, he was clearly not an 
agreeable person. Yet he laid - and uncovered - several archaeological foundations and made 
remarkable discoveries. These remain to his credit, however many charges are brought - fairly or 
unfairly - against the man. It is the merit of books like the one reviewed here that they reove the 
halo that idolators have previously attached to Schiiemann’s image. But how justified are C. and T. 
in replacing the halo with uniformly black horns and forked tail? That question stays open. 
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GOD REST YE ARCHAEOLOGISTS 
a tale of petty jealousy and academic bickering 


God rest ye archaeologists, let nothing you dismay. 
Remember Heinrich Schliemann discovered Troy this day 
And brought the Mycenaean world into the light of day. 
Oh-oh tidings of Late Helladic HI, LH HI, 
Oh-oh tidings of Late Helladic III. 


At Tiryns and Mycenae the Greek Bronze Age was born, 
With graves and pots and palaces with storage for the corn. 
And yet old Heinrich Schliemann did nothing take in scorn. 
Oh-oh tidings of Late Hefladic HI, LH IH, 
Oh-oh tidings of Late Helladic HI. 


The problem was, who were these folk? What language did they speak? 
The lack of proof made everything that Schliemann said seem weak 
Till Michael Ventris lent a hand and proved that they wrote Greek. 
Oh-oh tidings of Late Helladic III, LH III 
Oh-oh tidings of Late Helladic III. 


‘Did Schliemann salt his finds or not?', the current critics ask. 
‘Is “Agamemnon” just a fake or is that his gold mask?". 
To prove the founder wrong remains the everlasting task. 
Oh-oh tidings of Late Helladic III, LH III 
Oh-oh tidings of Late Helladic IH. 
Richard S.Williams (Washington State) 


Copyright © 1987 Richard S.Williams. 
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E.J.Kenney, 7#e Classical Text (Berkeley - Los Angeles - London, 1974), 156, after referring, 
evidently with approval, to H.A.J.Munro‘s! damning exposure of the failings of Sigebert 
Havercamp's edition of Lucretius (Leiden, 1725), comments that ‘Munro, ... occupied as he was 
with the solid deficiencies of the edition. did not remark that the form of the critical notes, in 
which single-jetter sig/a are used, as in advance of its time - so much so that it was not until 
nearly the middle of the nineteenth century that the ruling method of abbreviated nomenclature 
(‘Oxon.’, ‘Goth.’, and the like) was finally disused.’ 

In view of Havercamp's general incompetence and lack of originality, one would be surprised to 
learn that he was capable of even one good idea. In fact, however, one is not required to be 
surprised, for he took not only the idea, but also most of the sigla straight out of Jacob Tonson's 
edition of Lucretius (London, 1712). One of the few additions which he makes to Tonson’s list, X, 
involves him in disaster, for, unknown to him,, it is the same Bodleian manuscript as Tonson's 
Bm., which he also includes, with, as Munro2 points out, ‘this ludicrous result, ‘that the same ms. 
is cited twice over as two independent authorities. 5 


Copyright © 1987 Martin F.Smith 


! 7Lucreti Cari De Rerum Natura Libri Sex 4 (Cambridge, 1893) 1 17-19. 
2 ibid .\8 


3see e.g. Havercamp's Var/ae Lectiones on Lucr. 1.39. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
from K.J.Dover, 49 Hepburn Gardens, St. Andrews. KY16 9LS. 2 Sep.1987 


Dear Editor, 

I agree with Professor Jocelyn (LOM /2 7|Jul.1987| , £12 that ‘Housman’s fault’ in 
saying that the intellect of Robinson Ellis was that of ‘an idiot child’ was ‘a literary one’, and that 
whatever misgivings the expression might cause us to feel about Housman’s taste or emotional 
self-control, it does not detract from his ‘intellectual integrity’. What | ‘shook my head over’ was 
the apparently cool and deliberate re-affirmation of Housman's hyperbole. 

If one person says of another ‘He's like a badger with migraine’, that's fine, in relaxed 
and frivolous conversation; it allows us a playful exercise of the imagination. But, unlike badgers 
with migraine, idiot children are an appalling part of the real world, and the difference between 
the worst professors of Latin (e.g. Ellis) and the best (e.g. Housman, Jocelyn, Shackleton Bailey) is 
so trivial compared with the difference between an idiot child and a sane adult that re-affirmation 
of the hyperbole seems to me a lapse in understanding and a misleading communication. 

I hope I shal! never underrate what Housman did for out subject; but if it is ‘poor in 
spirit’ on my part to be offended by the intemperate language used by Housman and some of his 
other admirers in characterizing people rather less intelligent and rather less mature in 
judgment, | feel inclined to go on being poor in spirit 

Yours sincerely, Kenneth Dover. 


from J.T.Hooker, Department of Greek, University College London, Gower Street,London WCIE 6BT 
21st September 

1987 
Sir, 

‘Housman knew Greek more widely and more profoundly than any man in England 

between 1887 and 1936' --- H.D. Jocelyn, LOM /2.7 (July 1987), p.108 
Would Professor Jocelyn be good enough to provide some evidence for this statement? 

Yours sincerely, 
J.T.Hooker 


from L.A.Holford Strevens, 115 Kingston Road, Oxford, OX2 6RW 18.1.87 
| This letter was received some time ago, but it seems appropriate to print it here and now | 
Dear Editor, 

I'm not quite sure what, in your editorial [LCM 12.1 (Jan.1987)|, you meant by 
‘amateurism’. Is English scholarship characterized by either the genius of a Themistocles (olxetq 
yap €vvéoer xtA) or the blunderings of the intruder with unwashed feet? What, indeed, are the 
distinguishing features of English scholarship now? | suppose we're less inclined to cloud facts 
with ideas, or to think for good or ilf about method (the commandment Du so//st den Namen 
Methode nicht unnitz im Munde lihren , \ike pdtv &yav, was given to a people sorely in need of 
it, but are we less well wandered in the secondary literature, or more bias ed towards the best 
authors at the expense of others, than scholars in other countries. (We used to be in comparison 
with the Germans, but is it still true?). 

Of course, we could base a whole history on the changing senses of ‘scholarship’ 
(significant word: a good scholar may be not a man of sound learning but a boy proficient in his 
tasks) and of the words used in other languages: the history of the profession in its cultural 
context. Nowadays, one does not apply the word to skill in composition, which, however, is none 
the worse for that: the execrable Latin in certain ‘scholarly’ prefaces and apparatus serves to put 
one on one’s guard against the editor; and Housman’s ‘strange elegiac epistle’ is as fine a poem as 
any he wrote in English, Gilbert Murray's renderings of English verse into Greek much better than 
those in the reverse direction. I don't see how Latin and Greek can be called poetically dead; on 
the other hand ninety-nine per cent of the Victorian versifiers had never been poetically alive. 
Grown Germans in the nineteenth century could propose conjectures with false quantities for 
which English schoolboys would have been beaten; but one will hardly excuse them on the grounds 
that they had not received an English education. However, our history must also consider the 
supposed purposes of education, classical and other. 

Yours sincerely,. 
L.A.Holford-Strevens 


